The Golden Age

flowers, fruit, and vegetables. Now that he had carried
his great shopkeeping enterprise through to prosperity,
and there were no more rivals to remove, no more fires
to defy, no more rebellious servants to crush, he began
to plan something new. In England farming was in a
bad way. Farmers could no longer make a living, so
it was said. Well, thought Whiteley, that is because
the methods are wrong, the scale of production is in-
adequate, the capital employed is too mean. He knew
that he had made a success of his own business by
daring to combine many branches of trade and en-
larging the scope of his operations beyond what other
men envisaged. Why not apply these principles, so
successful in trade, to the business of fanning? Once
more the patriarchal instinct rose strong within him.
He would show England what a successful man of
business could do by applying the factory system to a
backward industry. Better still, he w^ould make that
industry subserve his main trade; the farm should
feed the shop, and both together benefit the customer
through cheaper prices for food of high quality and
freshness.

In the spring of 1890 Whiteley determined to
establish a flower farm and a strawberry farm for
the purpose of supplying his own shops. Soon he
became famous for his orchids, which won prizes
when they were exhibited by the Royal Horticultural
Society. In the next year he extended his operations
more widely. A drive of an hour and a quarter from
Bayswater along the Uxbridge Road brought one in
those days out into open country, a rich and fruitful
alluvial plain, full of gardens, orchards, and trees. In
the midst of this was the village of Hillingdon,